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art is simply incalculable. It also sounds rather far-fetched to consider 
the inclosure of the court in the Mosques to have been derived from Egyp- 
tian models, when it was so much simpler to think it of Christian origin. 
Through the early part of Mohammedan conquests we know that all the 
architects they employed were Christians, and it is natural that, where we 
find characteristics in common, we should attribute their presence in the 
mosques to Christian influence. This practical view does not seem to have 
struck Dr. Reber, and perhaps on this account he fails to recognize correctly 
the origin of the pointed arch. In his opinion it originated in Mesopotamia 
and was " brought by the Moslems to Egypt from their Arabian home." 
Were that the case we should expect to find it in Moslem early buildings 
outside of Egypt, but we do not. It does appear, on the other hand, in the 
Christian buildings of Egypt dating several centuries before the coming of 
the Moslems, 4 and the earliest example of it in a Mosque is in that of Tulun 
(879 A. d.) built by Christian architects. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

Dorische Polychromie, von L. Fenger, Arch. Prof. Untersuch- 
ungen fiber die Anwendung der Farbe auf dem Dorischen Tempel. 
Mit einem Atlas von 8 Tafeln in Farbendruck. Small folio, pp. 46. 
Berlin, 1886, A. Asher & Co. 

In the following remarks I desire to call attention to a work which is of 
the greatest interest alike to all artists, amateurs, and professional students 
of art who may desire to obtain, from a special treatise, a clear conception 
of the system of ancient polychromy, — if we may retain this designation, 
unfortunate and inexpressive though it be. The number of persons interested 
in the subject is certainly great, but, unfortunately, the confusion that pre- 
vails in this field is also great ; and it has lately been even increased by hasty 
and superficial publications. The book of our author, who is a professor of 
architecture in Copenhagen, must consequently be greeted with pleasure. 
In spite of its brevity, it contains much more than its title seems to promise, 
not only by reason of the general law that every truly scientific investigation, 
even if it limits itself to but one definite point, cannot help throwing light 
upon surrounding fields ; but also because, at its close, the work is made 
to include the painting of sculpture. Every discussion, every word, even, 
betrays a masterly command of the material ; a command without which 
the terse presentation would have been absolutely impossible. Under these 
circumstances, though the reading of the book requires the closest attention, 
it certainly deserves it. 

4 See my review of Butlee's Coptic Churches, in the last number of the Journal, 
vol. ii, p. 448. 
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During the last generation, the system of polychromy as applied to 
Doric temples has not received any systematic investigation. How much 
the richer must be the harvest from a field which for a long time has lain 
fallow ; in the same way as, in the field of science, the investigations which 
have been suspended for some time and are undertaken anew, without pre- 
conceptions, yield specially rich results. The author was the right person 
to gather the harvest. One of the most important factors which he makes 
use of, is the historical development of polychromy, a factor in this depart- 
ment that has been too long neglected ; in reality, it is only by this method 
that the knowledge of the subject is made possible. No one can, at present, 
any longer deny that coloring was used in Doric architecture : the only 
question is, how far the use of color extended. 

In the first part of his work, entitled Farbenfunde und Erganzungsver- 
suche, the author treats of matters of fact, giving an historical survey of 
the discovery of colors and of the systems proposed up to the present, which 
is full of excellent remarks and sound judgments. At the very outset, so 
to speak, we find those unwearied and accurate investigators, Stuart and 
Revett. Hittorff was the first who attempted a complete restoration of a 
Doric temple, with colors. He represented the ornaments as dark upon a 
light ground ; he claims, furthermore, that the greater part of the Doric 
temple, in Sicily at least, was either white or yellow. As opposed to him, 
however, Semper, the extremest advocate of polychromy, maintained, as is 
well known, that the coloring was extended over all parts of the temple. 
It was unfortunate that he expressed himself so positively at so early a date, 
for, though in his great work, Der Stil, he seems, to be sure, to cling to his 
extreme views, yet, in fact, he partially retracts them. C. Botticher, although 
in many respects an opponent of Semper, constructed his system of poly- 
chromy on Semper's modified views. I think, however, that the author 
generally does well to take a position in opposition to the purely theoreti- 
cal methods of Botticher. Justly, also, is a high place given, in reference 
to polychromy, to the keen and accurate observations of Penrose. B. 
Kiigler has shown himself to be the most notable opponent of Semper in 
this field : with him and his views the author begins the second part of his 
work: viz., — System der Polychromie. Kiigler wished, at first, to distin- 
guish between the architectonic framework and the surfaces that only fill 
up, and to allow color only to the latter : but he was subsequently obliged 
to admit that the triglyphs, which he treated as supports between the epi- 
style and the cornice, were blue in Athenian temples ; whereas, on the other 
hand, it was most probable that the metopes were uncolored. What the 
author, at this point, says against the hypothesis of the origin of the me- 
topes from window-like openings, seems to us well-grounded in fact ; as well 
as his explanation of the Greek word ^tutivj, as " das Stuck zwischen den 
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Balkenlochern." Already had Reber ( Gesch. der Baukunst, p. 267) ex- 
pressed the conjecture that, as a rule, only the parts of the temple that 
originally were wooden were colored ; and the condition on which this 
hypothesis rests, to wit, the derivation of the Doric epistyle from a wooden 
construction, hitherto much opposed, has been proved beyond a doubt; 
chiefly through the discovery of numerous terracotta covering pieces (e/. 
especially the 45th Win ckelmann's Program der archaol. Geselkch. of Berlin, 
1881). After an acute analysis of Vitruvius (lib. iv, 2. 1) and a search- 
ing examination of the monumental materials, the author adopts Reber's 
view in the following words (p. 20) : " Reber's hypothesis, that the color- 
ing was principally restricted to the parts originally wooden, seems to be 
entirely valid for the decoration of the beams of the epistyle, which we are 
able still to perceive ; but it becomes questionable where the architrave, 
as in the case of Tuscan temples, was made of wood ; and especially as re- 
gards the roofs of the temples, when these were made of stone. If the 
metopes were, as I conjecture, originally white, this would very well accord 
with Reber's view ; and it certainly does not at all contradict it, if we 
assume a rich use of coloring in figures and ornaments united with the paint- 
ing of the beam-decoration (Bohlendecoration)." 

The third division of the work treats of Decorative Einzelheiten. Here the 
historical method of treatment is, very rightly, employed, the Egyptian and 
Assyrian customs being the point of departure: the comparative survey of 
terracottas is also of importance. It seems that the progress was gradually 
made from light ornaments on a dark ground to the reverse. The Doric 
kymation is developed by the author from the color-ornamentation of the 
Egyptian chamfer. The egg-ornament (eierstab) exhibits, according to the 
author, the progress from merely painted representation-to sculptured deco- 
ration, with an entire omission of colors. 

The last division treats of a subject which at the present time seems to 
many the most important : The ■painting of sculpture. The author starts 
from the proof that the metopes were originally either perfectly white or had 
an ornamentation painted in colors on a white ground ; and he inquires, 
whether uncolored sculptures could have been introduced into this earlier 
decoration without disturbing its harmony : he gives a negative answer to 
this question, and rightly. At the same time, it is his opinion, that there 
might as well have been colored figures on a white ground, as white figures 
on a colored ground, as also in the rest of the decoration ; and that here, 
likewise, one method in the course of time possibly supplanted the other. 
According to tradition and to discoveries, which have been carefully observed, 
especially of late, there can be no doubt whatever that, from the earliest down 
to the latest periods of antiquity, color was applied to sculpture. But, how 
was it applied, especially in the best period ? Before these questions can be 
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definitively answered, several preliminary questions mus-t be settled : that of 
the beginnings of Greek art, and that of its dependence upon Egypt and 
Assyria : in other words, " did this abstraction from the realistic picture, 
which the colorless relief as well as the colorless sculpture in the main in- 
cludes in itself, exist before the beginning of Greek art? did the Greeks un- 
consciously adopt this abstraction? did they originate it, or did they gradu- 
ally rediscover what the earlier civilized races had discovered before them?" 
The first of these questions, which appears to me at the same time the funda- 
mental one, must certainly receive a negative answer. Admirable is what 
the author says upon the original connection between painting and sculpture 
in Egypt, and also in Assur : that Conze had expressed the same opinion in 
reference to Greek art (Sitzungsber. derpreuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1882, p. 
563) the author himself remarks. The Egyptian system preferred a dark 
coloring on a light ground, the Assyrian the reverse. " We shall have to 
accept it as something traditional," continues the author, " that also in Greek 
art the relief stood in the closest connection with the surface-painting or the 
colored design. Both kinds of art were cotemporaneously developed and 
preceded painting in the strict sense ; that is, painting in light and shade." 
The author here takes occasion to discuss the statement of Pliny concerning 
the former exclusive use of the four colores austeri; and, in presence of the 
monuments (for instance the Etruscan tomb-paintings), arrives at the con- 
jecture that that limitation had reference only to carnation. If this is the 
case, we are, in my opinion, required to ascribe to Pliny a grave error. 

The author next meets the objection that they could not have painted a 
material so splendid and semi-transparent as marble. Very correctly does 
he remind us that marble only gradually supplanted other materials for stat- 
ues of divinities, to whose gorgeous coloring people had become accustomed : 
furthermore, he reminds us that, according to the vase-paintings, men and 
women in all circumstances received different coloring. In reference to the 
painting of marble reliefs, the author refers also to the tomb-monuments, 
where white sculptures alongside of representations merely in color, would 
unquestionably have been unendurable, and are absolutely inconceivable 
(compare the stele of Lyseas with that of Aristion). On the other hand, we 
must accept the fact, that in bronze-work illusion was obtained in mere forms 
with but slight use of color (eyes, lips, and perhaps hair). At all events, 
the use of color became more and more sparing : the reliefs of the Mauso- 
leum have traces of color, but those of Pergamon have none, even in the 
eyes. The colors in many marble statues, especially of the last periods of 
Greek art, had no greater significance, in respect of decoration, than the 
toreutic ornamentation on bronze figures. " When, at the time of the An- 
tonines, a return was made to color or else the garments were executed in 
colored marbles, while nude parts were made in white or dark marble, we 
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must here recognize only one of those swingings of the pendulum, according 
to which the human mind moves." The painting of sculpture, perhaps leav- 
ing earliest antiquity out of view, seems to me to have had something con- 
ventional, and nothing realistic. The author himself has called attention 
to the Tanagra figurines, the nude part of which is mainly white, in spite 
of the complete coloration of the other portions. As to the origin of painted 
sculpture, besides the points of view emphasized by the author, I desire to 
bring forward an additional one, which at the same time calls to mind the cov- 
ering of wooden architectonic members with terracotta : this is the point of 
view of preservation. As a very common material for sculpture in the ear- 
liest periods, we must regard wood ; this, however, requires for its protection 
a covering ; and, to retain such an ancient custom even under changed cir- 
cumstances, lies deeply grounded in the Greek nature. Out of the growth of 
Greek sculpture is its coloring to be explained : and there is a complete fail- 
ure to recognize this fact, when, in modern times, we fancy we can settle the 
matter by the question, Shall we paint our statues ? A tradition, which is 
not our own, should have no decisive force here ; only our own eye. For this 
the author has prepared his beautiful plates, only the red and blue color on 
them seems a little too brilliant : much more harmonious is the effect pro- 
duced by the view of the Aigenetan temple furnished by the author, than 
the attempt, lately made in Berlin, to exhibit the east pediment of the tem- 
ple of Zeus at Olympia. The main parts of the construction — columns, 
cella, walls, epistyle — are of one color, namely, yellow. For this color, or 
else for a subdued white, the author takes occasion to make a plea ; and that 
on Greek soil no purely- white marble temple ever stood, is admitted by every 
one who has seen with painful eyes the gleaming columns of the new Academy 
beneath the Athenian sun. The pediment is, to be sure, in various colors, 
but is not unharmonious, on account of their symmetrical distribution ; to 
which the author rightly refers as a new point of view in attempts at recon- 
struction. That the graphical representation on the surface is not of bind- 
ing force for the plastic effect goes, of course, without saying ; and yet it has 
been frequently forgotten : and this unavoidable defect must, in conclusion, 
be emphasized, even in the presence of this work, which, however, by text 
and plates has contributed much to the solution of the question of poly- 
chromy in general, and seems to have brought, on the whole, to its final con- 
clusion that of the polychromy of the Doric temple. 

GUSTAV HlESCHFELD. 

Konigslerg, Prussia, 
January, 1887. 



